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Also a Special Edition for the 
MALE Worce. 


By Frederic W. Root. 
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Private Instruction. 
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juvenile entertainments. This work has an given 
from MS. with very great success, and in its present 
form will we believe prove to be one of the best of 
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our well-known works of this kind. The theme of 
the cantata is ‘‘ Generosity,’ the dialogue and music 
are pleasing, amusing, and instructive, while the 


stage effects, notably the “transformation scene,"’ 
while easily produced are novel and interesting and 
will be sure to please both old and young. Full 
directions for preparing the costumes and “‘ effects ’’ 
accompany the cantata. 

PRICE, 30 cents per single copy. 
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TONE, TOUCH, TECHNIC. 


THE THREE ESSENTIALS IN 
PIANO-DLAYING. 


A Carefully Prepared Collection of Exercises, Stac- 
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DON’T. 


A friendly attempt to correct some © prevalent errors 
in musical terminology, 


By DR. GEO. F. ROOT. 


This little book is an attempt to bring about an 
agreement among musicians as to exactly what our 
well-known musical terms mean and our musical 
signs indicate. Teachers, students, and all thinking 
musicians will be greatly helped by it. 


PRICE, 25 CENTS. 
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tion in the Gospel Hymus series of books, 
commonly called the ‘‘ Moody and Sanke 
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tion, containing the hymns and tunes of 
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Nature Songs 
For 
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Written and Composed by 
N. B. SARGENT, A. M. 
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songs, work songs, flower and bird songs, musical 
lessons in botany, and songs on all the various sub- 
jects of interest io child life in nature. The words 
and music are entirely original, and are melodious, 
pleasing, instructive, and entertaining. The book 
will be of great value in the primary and intermedi- 
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WHEN BROWN’S GEL PLAYED TH’ VIOLIN. 


Onct on a time Bel sez ter me, 

** Come over, Pap, an’ lets us go 

Up ter th’ schoolhouse ter th’ show. 

The Jedge’s wife is goin’ ter sing— 

They sez she can beat anything— 

An’ ole Brown’s darter—she’s ter play 

Th’ fiddle—so the bills do say.” 

Now, | hain’t much fur shows, an’ sech 

Like doin’s, but thet Bel hez got 

A mos’ convincin’ wheedle in 

Her v’ice no other one kin tech, 

It seems ter be a sort o’ sin 

Ter go agin her wish a lot. 

Thet night we slicked us up a bit 

An’ followin’ up th’ crowdin’, we 

Made fur thet show an’ got ter it 

In time ter git a middlin’ seat. 

My! but them wimmen did luk sweet. 

Ole Cappy’s darter, an’ them Whites, 

An’, all them others thet do go 

To doin’s goin’ on o’ nights! 

Fust, two nice gels played up an’ down 

Upon a big peanner thar. 

Th’ folks all sez, ‘‘They certain air 

Boun’ ter beat eny one in town.” 

The Jedge’s wife kim out ter sing 

A piece ez fine ez enything; 

Folks settled down ez if ter say, 

** We'll git a qua’ter’s wuth terday!” 

I felt jest ez if Ole Time flew 

A good deal backwards, an’ | be 

A leetle feller on th’ fence 

Under th’ orchard’s bloomy tree 

My soul! Them springtime skies wuz gay, 

An’, somewhar’, in them trees, I heer’d 

Sech gladlike singin’ from a bird 

It made my heart jump all away. 

An’ while | wuz a listenin’—hard— 

Bel patted on my hand; sez she, 

‘** Thar, Pappy, she’s a gittin done, 

An’ don’ she jes beat eny one!” 

Still kin | see thet gel o’ Brown's 

A standin’ thar with earnest face, 

One hand a holdin’ ter th’ bbw— 

I sort o’ felt she loved it so— 

A look o’ suthin’ in her face 

So fur away, it seemed she’d gone 

A thousand miles ter fetch a song. 

An’ thar, fust row, ole Brown, he sot, 

Both hands a holdin’ ter his hat, 

Furgittin’ all th’ worl’, ter see 

His darter playin’ thar so free. 

I jist kin say thet music made 

Me quiver like an’ be afraid, 

It kim frum somewhar’ fur away ; 

It never hed cum here ter stay. 

It went down low until ye could 

Hear birdies singin’ in th’ wood, 

Hear water gugglin’ in th’ dell, 

Hear ringin’s of a fur-off bell; 

An’ then a leetle chile’d run 

A’ laughin’ in th’ mornin’ sun. 

At last there wuz a mighty cry, 

It went so fur an’ wide an’ high, 

My eyes war wet afore | knowed, 

I didn’t keer w’at feelin’s showed, 

Fur | wuz young, an’ hoped agin, 

When Brown's gel played th’ violin. 
* ca * * * 


An’ sence she’s dead—las’ summer ’twuz— 

Ole Brown, he hez a listenin’ look. 

Does he hear thet thar gugglin’ brook, 

Thet singin’ bird, thet mighty cry, 

Comin’ trum somewhar fur an’ high ? 

Them thar air questions not ter be 

Answered too keerless like an’ free, 

But private like, ’twixt me and you, 

1 think it likely thet he do! —Anon. 


SKETCH OF MY MUSICAL LIFE IN EUROPE. 
BY MME. JENNY BUSK-DODGE. 
(Concluded. ) 


HEN I went to Paris I did not expect to receive much 

encouragement, as it is one of the cities of the world 
in which many of the great prime donne reside. They are 
petted and pampered by the public in a most flattering 
manner. The first concert that | sang in was given by 
Mme. Louise Langhaus, a very fine pianist, at the salons of 
Pleyel. The first aria from the ‘‘Magic Flute,” and songs 
by Mme. Langhaus were received with rapturous applause. 
After the concert Abbe Liszt—as it is the custom to call him 
in Paris—congratulated me very heartily on the success of 
first appearance in Paris; also Stephen Heller and many 
others. 

I studied in Paris with Francois Wartel, who was very 
fond of my voice. He said that there were no difficulties 
that I could not master. 

We were all invited to a matinee, from 11 till 1 o'clock, 
at Francois Wartel’s, 43 Rue de la Chaussee d’Autin. | say 
we—that is intended for his pupils, his pets, the gifted and 
the less favored ones. Of the latter class he had a very few, 
as they were really all very talented. A highly distinguished 
and critical audience had gathered. Among those present 
were Saint-Saens, Gounod, and A. Thomas. The rooms in 
Wartel’s very pretty flat were not large, but quite numerous. 
They were completely filled, as all lovers of singing were 
convinced that they would hear some of the finest voices in 
Paris at Wartel’s. 

His two pet pupils were there—Mme. Trebelli-Bettini and 
Mme. Christine Nilsson. Of the two, Mme. Trebelli took the 
first place in the old gentleman's heart. She was a hand- 
some, noble-looking woman, and every tone that she sang 
told of the heart that was beating for her art. Hers was a 
rich, velvety, and sympathetic voice that touched the deepest 
chords of your nature; that either drew tears or sent the chills 
creeping over you, therewith arousing the greatest enthusi- 
asm. She sang on this occasion a trill exercise. It was the 
most perfect trill that | have ever heard. It was like an or- 
gan, so rich, full, and smooth. When exercises are sung in 
that style the singer is considered a finished artiste in Eu- 
rope. She then sang with her husband a duet which was 
exquisitely executed. He had a very beautiful voice. 

Previous to this | had heard Mme. Trebelli in Germany as 
Azucena in ‘‘ll Trovatore.”” She certainly interpreted the 
part more finely than any other singer that | have ever heard 
or seen. 

We then had from Mme. Christine Nilsson an exercise of 
sustained notes showing her crescendo and delicatamente to 
be perfectly artistic. She also sang some of Gounod’s exqui- 
site little gems which were beautiful. Mme. Nilsson was 
exceptionally agreeable that day. Why, | do not know; it 
may have been that she felt that Mme. Trebelli was the fa- 
vorite. 

Both chatted with us, the young aspirants. We thought 
for the time that we were enjoying something heavenly. 

After this some of his younger pupils performed. | sang 
the first air from ‘‘La Flute Enchantee de Mozart.” It was 
but natural that | should be very much frightened at singing 
before such an assembly, but they applauded very heartily, 
and Wartel (who was a man of very few compliments), 
patted me on the shoulder and said, ‘‘ Very well done.” | 
took this as a stimulant for still harder study. Saint-Saens, 
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said that my future was brilliant. So ended one of the most 
charming days of my life. 

| received a note from Mme. Carvalho, the wife of the 
celebrated manager of the Opera Lyrique, at which she and 
so many other singers have been made famous, to call and 
see her, as she wished me to sing the Scene et Aria from 
‘* Der Freischiitz” for Gounod, and also his ‘‘ Serenade.” She 
was a lovely singer and grand artiste. She was quite infatu- 
ated with my singing. Frequently she would invite me to 
meet eminent persons at her beautiful home filled with fa- 
mous pictures and containing a musical library considered 
one of the finest in Paris. 

Gounod looked handsomer than ever that morning. His 
noble and intellectual head and charming manners were suf- 
ficient to turn any young girl’s head. When I! sang his 
‘*Serenade "—Mme. Carvalho accompanying me on the pi- 
ano—he hummed the violin voice. He was very enthusi- 
astic over my singing, and said that it was a perfect inter- 
pretation. 

M. Carvalho offered me a three-year engagement at the 
Opera Lyrique, but it was declined, as | preferred to sing 
only in concert. 

It was very difficult to meet or sing for Rossini, who was 
very far advanced in age and was, of course, very much 
petted by all Paris. Fortunately, however, | had a friend 
who was also a confidential friend of the old master. It was 
thus arranged that | should sing for him just before 12 
o'clock, when he had returned from his promenade, and be- 
fore he took his cup of bouillon and his nap. So with a 
heart beating faster than that of a young lover just before he 
proposes, accompanied by my sister and my friend, | entered 
the sanctum sanctorum. Standing in the center of the room 
was a tall, fine-looking old gentleman, with large brown 
eyes in which there was a kind expression, but also a great 
deal of mischief. He wore a wig of the color of his eyes. 
He was very friendly, and quite chatty. The piano was an 
old style French upright. The room was filled with music 
in every available spot, a quantity of it being in manuscript. 
He requested me to accompany myself, which did not im- 
prove matters, but still | was perfectly familiar with all my 
accompaniments. I sang the Cavatina from the opera of 
‘*Otello,” his favorite aria. When I had finished, he said 
that | was an artiste, and sang very artistically. This I con- 
sidered the greatest compliment that | ever received. 

Among the most charming times that | spent in Paris were 
those passed at the home of C. Saint-Saens. He lived with 
his mother and grandmother, two lovely women. His grand- 
mother was 93 years old, somewhat over four feet in height 
and quite slender. She brought to mind a French doll, only 
a little passee. Saint-Saens was idolized by those two sen- 
sible women. 

His Saturday evenings were the rendezvous of many 
young musicians, at which you heard some of the most beau- 
tiful music to be heard in Paris. Often | would sing German 
songs, and Saint-Saens would play most exquisitely the ac- 
companiments. I sang that spring at his annual concert at 
the salons of Herz. Sarasate also played. The hall was 
crowded with the e/tfe. Saint-Saens is so great a favorite in 
Paris; he is thoroughly French in manners. His execution 

was extremely fi fine and delicate, with great depth of feeling. 
I sang a ‘‘canzonetta”’ by Allieneff, and German songs. The 
audience was wonderfully enthusiastic. | was called back 
seven times, and sang three encores. 

The following season I sang at the Theatre de I’'Athenes 
in one of a series of very fashionable concerts under the 
baton of Pasdeloup, the great director of Paris. He was 
very rigid with his orchestra. They played the accompani- 
ments to the aria ‘‘ Bel Raggio” from the opera of ‘‘ Semi- 
ramide” to perfection. So choice and delicate was their ren- 
dition. | met with the same success as in all my previous 
concerts. Saint-Saens played one of Beethoven's concertos, 
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with whom I was well acquainted, and who was a friend, 


The purest of music with such a performance; it was sim- 
ply magnificent. 

My sister and myself were invited by Mme. Saint-Saens to 
dine quite 2 famille and then go to Mme. Patti's bene- 
fit, which was always the fashionable event of the season. 
Saint-Saens took a box. There were five in the party. One 
was his lovely grandmother of 93, who stood the excite- 
ment and the fatigue (the opera commencing at half-past 8 
and lasting till 12) as well as any one of us. Mme. Patti sang 
as she always does, superbly. She was extremely gracious, 
coming out ten times to accept the applause of the frenzied 
audience. She sang one act from ‘‘ Don Pasquale,” one from 
‘*Lucia di Lammermoor,” and one from ‘‘La Traviata."” The 
last was decidedly her best. The florid portion was ney 04 
perfect; it could not have been more beautiful, her tones 
ing as much like those of a flute as it was possible for the 
human voice to resemble that instrument. But she was no 
actress. She had pretty coquettish manners, but that was all. 

Mme. Carlotta Patti, with whom | was acquainted, was 
really a finer artiste than Adeline. Her repertoire was much 
broader, and she was thoroughly conscientious in her work. 
It was generally known in Paris that Rossini said to Adeline, 
‘“‘After you have made all the money that you want or re- 
quire, Adeline, come to me and | will teach you how to 
sing. 


A PIANOFORTE COMBAT. 


HE editor of the VisiTor, in presenting to his readers the 

following account of a trial of strength, if not of skill, 
recalls a series of musical tournaments which took place at 
various points in Illinois, while he was editor of the Song 
Messenger of the Northwest. Probably even the participants 
have forgotten the occurrences long ere this, but they were 
no less personages than W. S. B. Mathews, the now famous 
teacher, lecturer, editor and musical philosopher; and Mr. 
H. B. Roney, now chorus master of the celebrated boy choir 
of Grace Church, Chicago. We do not remember the exact 
terms of the contest, or the programs played, but the object 
was to see which of the two pianists could play the most 
notes in a given time. In some way they circumvented the 
town and state officers, as Messrs. Corbett and Fitzsimmons 
failed to do in Texas recently, and the ‘‘mill" came off ac- 
cording to arrangement. But whether it was a draw or a 
fight to a finish, or which of the two musical gladiators, if 
either, won, is more than we can recollect at this time. We 
therefore call upon the distinguished editor of Music to 
enlighten us upon this matter, and for the present leave it. 
But, like the Battle of Blenheim, ‘‘ it was a famous victory,” 
though we do not know now what it was all about. 

The following sketch is not an effort of the imagination, 
but records a substantial fact, and is a wonderful instance of 
endurance. If one asks to what purpose, the VisiTor begs 
to be excused from answering, referring the question to Mr. 
Joseph Bennett, of the London Times, who is responsible 
for it: 

We are not aware who was the first man who chal- 
lenged all-comers to some feat of futile endurance, but we 
expect that the tendency is to be traced back to the very 
dawn of the world’s history. Some primordial ape, gifted 
with a singularly prehensile tail, m ay perhaps have shown 
off his accomplishments by hanging from a bough for so pro- 
tracted a period as to inspire the jealousy of his fellows. The 
spirit of competition is as old as the everlasting hills, but in 
the matter of mere brute endurance it has happily left music 
alone until late years. But the enormous recent spread of 
athleticism, and in particular the organization of long-distance 
races—walking, running, and cycling—has excited so potent 
an influence on the civilized world that musicians were cer- 
tain to be infected sooner or later by the record-breaking 
mania. Early in 1887 an English soldier was reported to 
have played the pianoforte at Calcutta for twenty-three 














hours consecutively. We do not know the name of that 
soldier, and we can not for the life of us conceive what his 
commanding officer can have been about. But the fact re- 
mains that the recital of his pianofortitude so moved Mr. Na- 
poleon Bird while he was in a barber's shop in Stockport, in 
the spring of 1887, that in reply to a customer who asked 
him what he thought of it, he then and there declared his 
readiness to surpass the military man’s efforts without ever 
resting either hand. A bet of £10 was promptly laid 
against him, but Mr. Bird won it on June 7 and 8, 1887, by 
eh twenty-five hours with both hands continuously. 

his, however, by no means satisfied his soaring ambition, 
and on October 27 and 28, in the same year, he increased his 
record to thirty-six and a quarter hours, and was presented 
with a ‘massive gold watch chain pendant, bearing the in- 
scription to the effect that the gift came from the public of 
Stockport,’ in recognition of his feat. For seven years Mr. 
Napoleon Bird was allowed to remain in undisputed posses- 
sion of the long-distance championship of the ivories. But 
within the last couple of months a determined effort to wrest 
the supremacy from England was made by a German ath- 
lete named Berg, yclept ‘the iron pianist.’ 
England was at stake, but Mr. Bird was equal to the occa- 
sion, and at the end of November he entered once more the 
pianistic arena. The scene of his pyramidal achievement 
was the Stockport Armory, and we are assured by the Man- 
chester Courier that it created interest in musical circles, be- 
sides exciting the ‘close attention of the sporting fraternity.’ 
Mr. Bird came, and played, and conquered. For forty con- 
secutive hours the dauntless performer kept up an uninter- 
rupted flow of melody with both hands. Herr Berg’s rep- 
ertory, if we mistake not, only comprised 400 pieces; but 
Mr. Bird played ‘over 1,000 selections—overtures, operatic 
pieces, descriptive works, songs, and dances.’ Further- 
more, everything was played without notes, not a single 
sheet of music being allowed in the bond. But Mr. Bird was 
happily guarded against the depressing intluences of monot- 
ony by the organizers of the entertainment. There were 
concerts every evening ‘to increase the variety,’ and, with- 
out breaking the continuity of the performance Mr. Bird 
acted as accompanist to the singers ‘right away on being 
told what the songs were and the keys in which they were 
to be played.’ On one night, as he pathetically put it, ‘we, 
or rather they,’ had a dance from 11 p.m. to 3 a.m. His 
repertory of dance music was by no means exhausted by 
those four hours, but the dancing license came to an end at 
that time, and Mr. Bird had to continue his task without the 
accompaniment of ‘twinkling feet.’ Still he was never 
alone. He had two doctors, who exchanged duty while he 
ope and he had a professional nurse ‘who never left me.’ 

ell may the poet sing— 
O woman, in our hours of ease, 
Uncertain, coy, and hard to please ; 


When pain and anguish wring the brow, 
A ministering angel thou. 


For the professional nurse was charged with the duty of 


ministering to the wants of Mr. Bird ‘according to a diet 
which had been carefully prescribed,’ and which included 
‘roast fowl, dried bread, brandy and soda, lemonade and 
iced water, and, after thirty-two hours’ play, a dozen 
oysters.’ He was never hidden from the view of the pub- 
lic, who had thus the extreme felicity of seeing him take his 
food while he played, and by means of a mirror placed in 
front of him he was afforded visible proof of the untiring in- 
terest and affectionate solicitude of the public. In particu- 
lar he tells of one party of ladies whom he saw ‘sitting there 
for seven hours at least.’ After this, who shall dare to say 
la donna e mobile ? 

If only he had been allowed to have turned a hand over 
and stretched his fingers now and then, Mr. Bird believes 
that he could have gone on for sixty hours. But with a 
modesty that is beyond all praise he remarks: ‘I suppose | 
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ought to feel some degree of satisfaction in having beaten 
all the piano-playing records, so far as | have heard of 
them.’ Well, if Mr. Bird doesn’t feel satisfaction, who, we 
should like to know, is likely to, outside the ‘sporting fra- 
ternity’ and the musical circles of Stockport? For, at any 
rate, he is not to be ranked among those celebrities who 
meet with no recognition on their native heaths. At the 
close of the exhibition he made a speech to an enthusiastic 
audience, and was escorted by ‘cheering thousands’ to his 
home. When the inevitable interviewer called next day, he 
found Mr. Bird ‘ wrapped up in flannels down to the wrists, 
but otherwise perfectly well, and prepared to fulfill a pro- 
fessional engagement the same evening. 


THE PIANO AS AN ORCHESTRA. 
J. S. VAN CLEVE, PH. D. 


HE old idea was that the best thing a pianist could do for 

you was to awaken your bewildered amazement by 
decorating a plain melody with an endless profusion of irrele- 
vant jingles and jangles and trills and trembles, and scales 
and scurries, and tickles and thunders till it was like one of 
the African queens elaborately but hideously tattooed and 
loaded, as Stanley tells us some of them were, with thirty 
pounds of bracelets and necklaces made of brass wire. This 
excessive fondness for the untimely display of dexterous 
manipulation has been finely satirized by the greatest of 
women poets, Elizabeth Barrett Browning. In the first book 
of her autobiography-novel-poem Aurora Leigh, when de- 
scribing the typical English girl's educ ation in which her 
aunt rigidly clothed her, she says: ‘‘I learnt much music 
such as would have been quite impossible in Johnson's 
day, as still it might be wished—tine sleights-of-hand, 
and unimagined fingering, shuffling off the hearer’s soul 
thro’ hurricanes 6f notes, to a noisy Tophet.”’ 

There is a legitimate appeal to wonder and surprise which 
the performer may make; just as in a perfect and artistically 
balanced dinner there is a place for salads and sweets; but 
what would you think of a dinner that consisted of chow- 
chow, shrimps and ice-cream, with no roast, or game or 
vegetables? There is everywhere throughout the country 
a dim and restless but positive realization that music has in 
it mysterious oceanic depths which the sparkling foam on 
the crests of the waves, however diamond-bright, does not 
even suggest. Every family, with any pretensions whatso- 
ever to intellectual elevation, possesses a piano, and what 
this piano may discourse depends wholly upon what is asked 
of it. It is to all intents and purfoses a complete musical 
library. The literature composed for single performers, that 
is, for two hands, is practically boundless, and yet there is a 
nobler world into whose regions of glory the piano may serve 
as guide. This world of loftiest inspiration is the realm of 
the orchestra. But one naturally says, ‘‘ How can you bring 
an orchestra into a family sitting-room and cage it up in a 
pianoforte?’’ The answer is in two words, ‘‘ Four hands.” 
Nearly all the great orchestral works have been cleverly fitted 
to the grasp of ten fingers. For instance, Liszt's admirable 
arrangement of the Beethoven symphonies. But this makes 
usually a very difficult composition and one which feels un- 
comfortable to the player's fingers; the case is far otherwise, 
however, when the voices which fill the breadths of the 
orchestra are distributed to four hands. There is hardly any 
score in the world, not even the marvelous ones of Liszt and 
Wagner, which do not come within the grasp of players 
moderately skillful, when{two persons cooperate in the per- 
formance. Many a family contains two members who both 
study the piano, and if, in addition to those compositions 
which they learn for individual performance, they would unite 
and practice four-hand pieces with equal care and pride, they 
might unlock a treasure-house whose delights are simply 
inexhaustible. An overture or symphony done with ac- 
curacy and emotional shading upon a pianoforte, even with- 
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out the advantage of the varied tone qualities of strings and 
woods and brasses, will afford a powerful stimulus to the 
heart and imagination. 

Music-teachers ought to encourage and even require their 
pupils to study concerted music, because in this way the pulpy 
overgrowth of self-conceit is checked and the sensibility to 
the pure beauty of music, which is one of the most noble, 
keen and inexhaustible fountains of happiness in the universe, 
is opened. What a zest could be added to the heavenly 
pleasures of the true home-life if such works as Beethoven’s 
Leonora Overture No. 3, or Mendelssohn’s bewitching Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream Overture, or Wagner’s sublime 
Tannhauser Overture, or Mozart's dainty ‘‘Marriage of Figaro”’ 
or beautiful ‘‘Magic Flute” were played and enjoyed to- 
gether by father and mother and children about the evening 
fireside. | Where such works are too elaborate and where 
the symphonies of Beethoven or the symphonic poems of 
Liszt might be too heavy, the lucid, melodious and vivacious 
overtures of Rossini, such as ‘‘Tancredi,’”’ the ‘‘Barber of 
Seville” and ‘‘ William Tell,” might be drawn upon. Nearly 
all composers of operas write beautiful introductions to their 
works, and such composers as Von Suppe, Lorzing, Wallace, 
Balfe, Auber, Herold, and a whole army of others, could sup- 
ply music intrinsically beautiful and healthfully stimulating, 
yet not so intellectually deep as to make wearying demands 
upon the listener’s attention. 

The piano is the heart of the emotional life of the family, 
and through this heart should palpitate and run currents 
of the finest and best that music has to offer. 





LETTER FROM GERMANY.—No. 7. 


Noes so old and picturesque, with more win- 
dows on the roofs than on the sides of the houses, was 
our next stopping- place. 

We selected the Hotel Rother Hahn, or Red Rooster, prin- 
cipally for its romantic name as well as great age, and made 
our first excursion to the beautiful gothic church of St. Law- 
rence, built during the thirteenth century, and containing an 
elaborately carved tabernacle of stone in the form of a tower, 
by Adam Kraft. 

The fortifications, or ramparts, encircling the city are the 
most interesting feature, including as they do the famous 
castle. Near the castle is an old well three hundred and 
sixty feet oo and made by prisoners. It is cut out of solid 
rock and took thirty years to complete the work. A gal- 
lery runs around the well near the bottom and just a few 
feet above the water’s edge. From this are two passages, 
one leading to the city hall, the other to the Cemetery of St. 
Johns outside the walls. This during a siege not only sup- 
plied fresh water but allowed of an exit from the city. 

The Tower containing the torture instruments, the horri- 
ble Iron Virgin and Torture Cradle, the irons for putting out 
eyes and pulling out tongues, and which so cruelly tell us of 
man’s inhumanity to man, are all too fearful to write about. 

One mode of punishment practiced by the old Nurembergers 
was for the culprit to walk through the streets wearing a 
great wooden bell-shaped affair. On the outside were vari- 
ous pictures illustrating the crimes for which the wearer was 
convicted, and it was amusing to see the offenses which were 
classed together; stealing apples, getting drunk, beating his 
wife, a clandestine meeting with his lady-love, kissing an- 
other man’s wife, and a musician who played badly, all 
suffered the same mortification. 

We visited the little sausage-house where Albert Diirer, 
Peter Vicher, Hans Sachs, Adam Kraft, and others, were in 
the habit of assembling, and which remains just as in their 
time: A low roof, with many beer-mugs and old dishes on 
shelves around the small rooms, windows with the tiniest 
panes of glass, a great open fire in the kitchen where the 
sausages still sizzle for the hungry, thirsty customers. 
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Between Nuremberg and Munich the country is highly 
cultivated and dotted with quaint villages. 

One occupation of the peasants is goose-farming, and the 
dignified geese are followed around and every feather they 
drop immediately gathered, since every bed in all this coun- 
try must have its small feather coverlid. 

Munich, on the fast-flowing Isar, is celebrated for its won- 
derful picture galleries. 

We first visited the Old Pinakothek, where are paintings 
by Raphael, Correggio, Titian, Murillo, Diirer, Rubens, Van 
Dyck, Rembrant, Holbein, Wohlgemut, Cranach, Paul Potter, 
Snyders, Perugino, Tintoretto, Filippo Lippi, and so many 
others whose works are looked upon with reverence. 

The next day we went to the New Pinakothek, which 
contains the works of modern masters: Kaulbach, Piloty, 
Achenbach, Schorn, Brandt, Heffner, Schadow, Overbeck, 
Wopfner, Buerkel, and many, many more. It was such an 
opportunity for studving ancient and modern art, and where 
one looks at the old masters with a sacred admiration, the 
new paintings thrill one with their wonderful breadth of con- 
ception. The heroic grouping of figures and effective hand- 
ling of colors pronounce modern art in advance of all that 
has ever gone before 

Coming to Lake Constance late one afternoon, our first 
view of Switzerland was most beautiful. The mountains and 
lake were a flood of that exquisite shade of red purple, and, 
as the color faded with the setting sun, the great silver disk 
of the moon added a new splendor to the enchanted scene. 

But it was only a passing show, for we were going as 
fast as steamer and railroad trains could carry us to the little 
Swiss town of Ragatz. 

Swiss villages closely resemble those of Austria, and Ra- 
gatz, with her narrow, crooked streets, is situated on the 
rushing Tamina at its union with the youthful Rhine. The 
village fountains here and there, with the peasants filling 
their pails and pitchers, are one of the pretty characteristics of 
the town. 

But Ragatz is also one of the principal watering-places of 
Switzerland, and just nestled between the town and the 
mountains is the Grand Hotel Hof Ragatz formerly the resi- 
dence of the Abbot of the Benedictine Monastery near by, 
and having over one of its entrances the date of 1774. The 
‘‘cure” here consists of the most delightful baths of pure, 
naturally heated water, which comes from a spring in the 
gorge three miles up in the mountains. 

here is no end of amusement in wandering through the 
village and studying the life of its people. There is one 
house whose lower floor is occupied by the cattle, the next 
is given up to the chickens, and the upper story, with cur- 
tains and flower-pots in the windows, showed where the 
family lived. Another first floor held the pigs, and so on 
through the town, man and his four-footed friends live to- 
gether. 

The fifteenth of September is the day set for the peasants 
who have spent the summer high in the Alps with their 
cattle and goats grazing, to return to their winter quarters in 
the village. They had been traveling twelve hours down 
the mountain sides when I met them entering Ragatz; a 
herd of a hundred cattle and half that number of goats, each 
having a bell jingling from its neck. A sweet sound all these 
many toned bells made, added to the jolly cries of the drivers. 

It was a pretty sight, too, for many of the cows and all of 
the goats had wreaths of bright paper flowers around their 
horns, and each peasant carried a green bough, the soft gray 
of the animals making a perfect background for these bright 
dashes of color. 

And there was a pathetic side as well, for the herdsmen 
had been separated from their village companions since wey 
spring, and hurried hand-shakings as they quickly passed, 
and eager watching for friendly faces, told of the lonely hours 
spent on the mountain pastures of the Alps. 

Grace N. Mayo. 











WILSON G. SMITH. 
ABRIDGED FROM AN ARTICLE BY RUPERT HUGHES. 


ITHOUT doubt one of the most widely known American 

composers is Mr. Wilson G. Smith, none of whose nu- 
merous works is without a touch of genius, and many of 
which are of highest value. He has been especially fortunate 
in hitting the golden mean between forbidding abstruseness 
and trivial popularity, and consequently enjoys the esteem of 
those learned in music as well as of those merely happy in 
it. And probably no other American composer has figured 
so frequently on concert programs. The explanation of his 
success need not be dear-bought or far-fet. 

His felicity and facility are most unusual, his art and his 
erudition unobtrusive. These latter do not frighten away 
the unprofessional; they transpire delightfully to the cultured. 
The perfect combination of smoothness and depth is genius. 
Mr. Smith is by nature a living voice, by education a scholar. 
His compositions are never loose-jointed and muscle-bound 
with evident effort. He is never tragic or morose; the very 
saddest of his music is enriched by tenderness and hope; 
graciousness is his chief charm. He is the American Mozart. 

Mr. Smith was born in Elyria, Ohio, and educated in the 
public schools of Cleveland, where he graduated. Prevented 
by delicate health from a college education, he has, neverthe- 
less, by wide reading, broadened himself into a man of great 
culture. He is also an essayist of much skill. His musical 
education began in 1876 at Cincinnati, where his teacher, 
Otto Singer, encouraged him to make music his profession. 

In 1880 he was in Berlin, where he studied for several 

ears under Kiel, Scharwenka, Moskowski, and Oscar Raif. 

e then returned to-Cleveland, where he took up the teach- 
ing of organ, piano, voice, and composition. He has worked 
there ever since with constant success, but it is probable that 
the near future will see him connected with one of the large 
Eastern conservatories. 

The most important of Mr. Smith’s earlier works was a 
series of five pieces called ‘‘Hommage a Edvard Grieg,”’ 
which brought warmest commendation from the Scandi- 
navian master. One of the most striking characteristics of 
Mr. Smith’s genius is his ability to catch the exact spirit of 
other composers. He has paid ‘‘homage’’ to Schumann, 
Chopin, Schubert, and Grieg, and in all he has achieved re- 
markable success, for he has done more than copy their little 
tricks of expression, oddities of manner, and pet weak- 
nesses. He has caught the individuality and the spirit of 
each man, and his pieces in this style deserve this highest 
possible praise; they might have been written by the mas- 
ters themselves. 

In his compositions in Grieg-ton Mr. Smith has seized the 
fascinating looseness of the Griegorian tonality and all its 
whimsicalities. The ‘‘Humoresque”’ is a bit of titanic mer- 
riment, the ‘‘Mazurka”’ is most deftly built and is full of 
dance-fire, the ‘‘ Arietta” is highly original, and the ‘‘Capri- 
cietto” shows such ingenious management of triplets and 
has altogether such a crisp, brisk flavor, that it reminds one 
of Lamb’s rhapsody on roast pig, where he exclaims ‘‘l 
tasted crackling!"’ The ‘‘Romance,” superb in gloom and 
largeness of treatment, is worthy of the composer of ‘‘The 
Death of Aase.”” A later work, ‘‘Caprice Norwegienne,”’ is 
also a strong brew of Scandinavian essence. 

A ‘‘Schumanesque” is written closely on the lines of 
Schumann's ‘‘ Arabesque,” and, in one measure, has such a 
quarrel of triplet versus quintole as would have set the good 
St. Robert fairly beaming. A later ‘‘Hommage a Schu- 
mann” is equally faithful to another style of the master, and 
dashes forth with characteristic and un-marve gayety and 
challenging thinness of harmony, occasionally bursting out 
into great rare chords, just to show what can be done when 
one tries. 

The man that could write both this work and the highly 
aithful ‘‘Hommage a Schubert,” and then whirl forth the 
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rich-colored, sensuous fall and purr of the ‘‘ Hommage a 
Chopin,’’ must be granted at least an unusual command over 
pianistic materials, and a most unusual acuteness of observa- 
tion. 

| have called Mr. Smith a modern Mozart, not only because 
he has boundless melodic resources and the fervent flow and 
unscholastic sincerity and ease, but because he builds his 
works rather on the harmonic lines of the classical school 
than on the more morbid and luscious works of modern ro- 
mancers. This natural fondness for the cheerful rather than 
the gloomy, and the pathetic rather than the morose, has led 
Mr. Smith to cling to many of the old forms as well as the 
old methods. . Sarabandes, minuets, and graceful, clear- 
voiced songs are his benefaction to the music public. 

In this line is Opus 21, a group of four pieces called 
“‘Echoes of Ye Olden Time.” The ‘‘Pastorale” is rather 
Smithian than olden, with its mellow harmony, but the 
**Minuetto”’ is the perfection of chivalric gallantry and pomp- 
ous gayety. The ‘‘ Gavotte” suggests the contagious good 
humor of Bach, and the ‘‘ Minuetto Grazioso,” the best of 
the series, has a touch of the goodly old bald intervals, 
tenths and sixths, like a draught of cold water in the midst 
of our modern liqueurs. 

The musical world in convention assembled has cov- 
enanted that certain harmonies shall be set apart for pas- 
turage. Just why these arbitrary ‘‘pastorales” should sug- 
gest meads and syrinxes, and dancing shepherds, it would 
be hard to tell. But this effect they certainly have, and a 
good ‘‘pastorale”’ is a better antidote for the blues and other 
civic ills than anything | wot of, except the actual green and 
blue of fields and skies. Among the best of the best pas- 
toral music I should place Mr. Smith's ‘‘Gavotte Pastorale.”’ 
It is one of the five pieces in his late book of ‘‘ Romantic 
Studies,’’ Op. 57, and it would be hard to find its superior 
even among Bach's gavottes. 

This same volume contains a ‘‘Scherzo alla Tarantella,” 
which is full of the reckless Beethovenesque wit, whose lack 
in modern music | have bewailed here before. But the 
abandon is so happy as to seem misplaced in a tarantella, 
that dance whose traditional origin is the maniacal frenzy 
produced by the bite of the tarantula. An earlier Tarantella, 
Op. 34, is far truer to the meaning of the dance, and fairly 
raves with shrieking fury and shuddering horror. This is 
better, to me, than Heller’s, or any other of the countless 
tarantelles. 

The ‘‘Second Gavotte” is a noble work, the naive gayety 
of classicism being enriched with many of the great pealing 
chords the modern piano is so fertile in. The ‘‘Menuet 
Moderne” is musical champagne. A very neat series of lit- 
tle variations is sheafed together, and called ‘‘ Mosaics.” 
Mr. Smith has written two pieces well styled ‘‘Mazurka 
Poétique;” the later, Op. 48, is the more original, but the 
sweet geniality and rapturously beautiful ending of Op. 38 
is purer music. ‘‘Les Papillons” is marked with a strange 
touch of negro color; it is as it were an Ethio-piano piece. 
Its best point is its cadenza. Mr. Smith has a great fondness 
for these brilliant precipitations. They not only give further 
evidence of his fondness for the older schools, but they also 
partially explain the fondness of concert performers for his 
works. His fervid ‘‘Love-Sonnet,” his ‘‘ Polonaise de Con- 
cert,” full of virility as well as virtuosity, and his delicious 
‘*Millwheel Song,” and his latest composition, a brilliant 
‘*Papillon,” rich as a butterfly’s wing, are notable among 
his numerous works. Possibly his largest achievement is 
the three concert transcriptions for two pianos. He has 
taken pieces by Grieg, Raff, and Bachmann, and enlarged, 
enforced, decorated, and in every way ennobled them. But 
to me his most fascinatingly original work is his ‘‘ Ara- 
besque,” an entirely unhackneyed and inspiring compo- 
sition. 

Mr. Smith’s experience in teaching has recently crystal- 
lized into several pedagogic works. His ‘‘Scale Playing,” 
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with particular reference to the development of the third, 
fourth, and fifth fingers of each hand; His ‘Bight Measure,” 
and ‘‘Five Minute” studies, have brought the most un- 
reserved commendation from the most illustrious of our 
teachers. 

What might be called a professorial simplicity is seen in 
many of Mr. Smith’s songs. The almost unadorned, strictly 
essential beauty of his melodies and accompaniments is nei- 
ther neglect nor cheapness; it is restraint to the point of 
classicism and romanticism, all the intenser for repression. 
Take, for example, that perfect song, ‘‘If! but Knew,” which 
would be one of ascore of the world’s greatest lyrics. Note 
the fifths, bald when you pick them out and thump them in 
academic horror, yet brave and stirring, properly shaded into 
the song. Haydn might have written the ‘‘Shadow Song,”’ 
‘‘The Kiss in the Rain,” or ‘‘A Sailor’s Lassie,”’ for they are 
as crystalline and flawless as old ‘‘Papa’s” own exquisite 
‘‘My Mother Bids me Bind my Hair.” Mr. Smith has also 
joined the throng of those who have set to music Heine's 
‘‘Du bist wie eine Blume,” but he has joined the two or 
three at the top, Schumann, Rubinstein, and Liszt. 

Three of Mr. Smith’s songs have a quality all their own, 
an appealing tenderness that is bewitching; these are ‘‘En- 
treaty,” ‘‘The Dimple in her Cheek,” fairly peachy in har- 
mony, ‘‘! Know a Lass with Laughing Eyes,” and ‘‘Go, 
Happy Rose.” It isa great pleasure to add to this eulogy 
that his music has had almost as much popularity as it de- 
serves. 


MEMORIES. —Il. 
** MARGERY Daw.” 


EIMAR! What memories the word conjures, what 
happy, bright hours come flitting before my mental 
vision, for the days, weeks, and months spent in this beauti- 
ful town were ones of extreme happiness. Every moment 
seemed ladened with sweetness, lingering sweetness, for | 
could not help but taste of its inspiration that lent aid to the 
poetical fancies of Goethe, Schiller, and others, as | studied 
and knew the different beauties this wondrous place unfolded 
to me. 

In writing of this one of my happy years this sketch is not 
for those who, like ‘‘ Baedeker’s Guide,” are seeking infor- 
mation, but for the ones who, like myself, desire to feel the all- 
soulful enthusiasm that will come to those who love nature, 
art, beauty, as a part and whole. Memories are sweet, and 
doubly sweet, to dwell upon, for we live in the past, and life 
is worth knowing and living for them. 

‘* Live in the past—await no more 
The rush anima wings; 
Earth has still music left, 
While memory sighs and sings.” 

Ah! little town, with thy pretty lanes, quaint homes and 
restful contentment. 

Weimar, with thy ducal dignity and grandeur, Weimar, 
with thy wondrous music and art, breathing all-living fire 
into hearts unknown to thee by the strange, subtle beauties 
their glorious mysteries possess, how can | forget thee? 
I would not if 1 could, for thou hast taught me many lessons 
of exquisite worth, fraught with sadness and happiness, and 
to realize life’s greatest lessons we must understand her 
words, which are many, and be able to take them as befits us. 

Memory recalls nights when I have stood by my window 
and listened, with pulses beating with eyo of untold 
pleasure, to the nightingale pouring out its lay. How oft its 


fulsome tones have made me shiver with the intensity its 
music brought; how exquisitely | have felt its thrills and 
liquid notes quiver with marvelous effect—this little brown 
bird’s homage to his love, with nothing outwardly to denote 
his power, yet possessing a wonderful voice of such great 
beauty as to arrest the attention of all who have listened 
to it. 


Memory recalls evenings spent with friends at a home 
where celebrities would assemble; among them one, a young 
pianist. Many and ofttimes I have had the delight of being 
allowed to sit and listen to theme after theme, thought after 
thought, woven with intricate and beautiful subjects, un- 
folded by this master mind, until one felt like saying to this 
one and that one of the listeners, if Beethoven could ponder, 
Schubert listen, if Schumann were here and Liszt could but 
express his delight. This musician (and one day soon the 
world will know him) has given us many insights into the 
mazy beauties of music, its ponderous, ecstatic soul. The 
magnitude of its conception, its tender sweetness and lasting 
fragrance to him | owe much. This | gained in Weimar. 

Memory recalls still another picture, this time a painter. 
An American, who, with all the love one must possess to win 
either of the twin sisters, has made Weimar realize his 
genius. 

To be made familiar with color, warmth, shadow and sub- 
stance, to feel the palpitating life of flesh on canvas, to re- 
alize that art in its height, depth, breadth and length must 
be broad and magnificent in its conceptions, is only when 
one learns little by little its grand motives. ‘‘Art is long 
and time is fleeting” is a greater thought, but great power is 
manifested in its understanding. As music brought me into 
a closer relationship with life and its mysteries, so art re- 
vealed to me some of its earnestness and intensity. 

I close my eyes and picture after picture is brought before 
me. This I also learned in Weimar. 

Memory recalls friendships and happy hours spent with 
congenial souls and affinities, men and women who loved 
life for its fullness, sweet charity, and its breadth and honesty 
of purpose; friends who believed in music, art, literature and 
the true Bohemianism, and therefore were happy ; friends who 
were content to season their circumstances with the salt of 
cheerfulness. 

I think of the happy laughs we had over things we could 
not afford, and the great pleasure we enjoyed over the de- 
lights we did indulge in. Delights! yes, such as denying 
one’s self some luxury of body for the more profitable luxury 
of mind, and so discover a real thought in a real subject. 

What more would one wish: a land overflowing with 
some of nature’s grandest types of beauty ; a land where men 
and women are deemed in the intellectual to rank with any 
nationality ; a land where music has been and is the embodi- 
ment of all that is known and loved and has no peer; a coun- 
try where art is noble and lasting; a country where true Bo- 
hemianism is carried out and lived, and where sweet do- 
mesticity and courtesy are living realities and not ideals. 

Ah, little Weimar, thou hast shown me more virtues 
than vices. | owe thee much and | love thee more. 

How much | could tell of thy great men: Liszt with his 
‘‘living fire,”’ Lassen with his tenderness, Strauss with his 
genius, and last, but by no means least, the musician who 
is slowly but surely climbing the ladder that reaches to fame 
and power. 

Some day, when | shall return to thee, | shall whisper to 
your woods and glens, your roads and lanes, your nooks and 
crannies, all the happy thoughts I have given to thee. Until 
then, memory will only let me live in the pleasures of the 
past, and to blessed memory | bow my head and silently 
give thanks. 

‘Tis but a brief while, and I shall then perhaps be allowed 
to revisit thee. What strange joys will be mine in that hap- 
piness to greet thee. Until then, Weimar, auf Wiedersehen. 

Allanta, Ga. 





Music is the language of feeling, and, though we may be 
disposed on some accounts to think favorably of a composi- 
tion or performance which is deficient in sentiment, if it is 
really unimpressive in its influence, it ceases to deserve the 
name of music. 





At Parting. 


(Scheidegruss.) 


Theodor Oesten,276 N° 4. 


Andante con moto. 
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The lively Mill. 


Revised and Fingered by 


Dr. N.J. Elsenheimer. (Joyeux Moulin.) 


FRANZ HITZ. 





un poco marcato il canto 


Allegretto. 
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ARIETTA. 


Allegretto molto grazioso. 
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THEODORE LACK, Op.97. 
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EVERETT PIANO MARCH. 


st (BELLSTEDT.) 
{°° Mandolin. Arr. by JOHN N. KLOHR. 
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EVERETT PIANO MARCH. 


(BELLSTEDT.) 


Guitar. 
Arr. by JOHN N. KLOHR. 
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AH ME, THE HEART THATS BREAKING. 
. HERZELEIDE. 
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Decision of character is a necessary attribute in the tem- 
perament of a musician. 

With this Visiror we give an eight-page octavo supple- 
ment containing choir music suitable for Thanksgiving 
services, etc. The December Visitor will also have, be- 
sides its usual supply of vocal and instrumental music, a 
supplement containing Christmas anthems. 


It is worthy of note that the last work of Dr. Root, the 
writer of our great war and national songs, was a cantata 
entitled ‘‘Our Flag.”” This was the work, in connection 
witha sacred cantata, upon which he was engaged at the 
time of his death. Both works, having been revised by his 
son, F. W. Root, are now in the hands of our publishers, and 
will be put into type at once. 


Mr. JULES JORDAN’s success at the recent Festival at Wor- 
cester, Mass., demonstrates the truth of our friend Heze- 
kiah Butterworth’s assertion, that there is a wealth of mate- 
rial in American subjects that will pay the American com- 
poser to make use of. There is no need of an American 
musician searching beyond the boundaries of his own coun- 
try for subjects worthy of his pen. 








Dr. WiLtiAM Done, organist of Worcester Cathedral, Eng- 
land, who died last month at the age of 80, had been con- 
nected with the cathedral for upward of 70 years. This is 
a most remarkable record, possible only in cathedral service. 
He began as a choir-boy before he was ten, afterwards be- 
came assistant organist, and in 1844 organist and conductor. 
We can see from such a record as this how it is possible to 
make the music of the church so grand and effective as it is 
in the Church of England. 





HANDEL has been much berated for taking melodies com- 
posed for other operas and oratorios and working them 
over into later ones. What's the objection? He saw tunes 
with some faint signs of life lying about just gasping for 
breath and about giving up the struggle for existence, took 
them and infused new life into them and made them im- 
mortal. Why not? Composers conscious of having writ- 
ten a good thing, which does not ‘‘take’’ on account of en- 
vironment or other causes, should put it in new surround- 
ings, where it will have a better chance to ‘‘catch on.” 


A correspondent writes us advocating strongly the use of 
the metronome. ‘‘I find in the South,” she says, ‘‘in 
grading new pupils that eight out of ten do not know what 
the instrument is. It sounds something akin to torture, 
and proves, perhaps, the same to some, but it establishes 
in time the ‘tempo’ all musicians must have, and that 
is to control one’s emotional quality that runs without 
reason, and therefore is extreme and superficial, and makes 
one forget ‘master, subject and self.’ With emphasis do | 
say all students should practice with a metronome.”’ 

We shall be pleased to know what other teachers think 
of this subject. 


THERE will always be beginners. Teachers should keep 
this fact in mind, and so prepare for such the music best 
adapted to their states. In literature even ‘‘ Mother Goose” 
has a recognized value, and is better for the little child than 
is Browning or Shakespeare. 

To give a beginner music which is beyond his grasp, 
however good or classic its character, is much like asking a 
person to climb a ladder by beginning with the middle 
rung. He may, indeed, be able to begin with the second 
one, skipping the first. Not all would be able to do that, 
but to do more is too much for him with his anatomy as at 
present constructed. 


F. FANcIULLI, leader of the U. S. Marine Band, has written 
a letter urging the erection of a monument to the memory 
of Dr. George F. Root. He suggests small contributions 
from band men and other musicians throughout the country, 
and suggests that the monument should be erected in Wash- 
ington, the capital of the country he did so much by his 
songs to save. This proposition has met with the hearty 
indorsement of the musical press. It is needless to say that 
Tue Musical Visitor would most heartily indorse and en- 
courage such a movement. As Professor Fanciulli says: 

**While | am aware that the melodies of his patriotic 
songs will never cease to thrill all loyal Americans, and that 
they are dear to the hearts ot the public, and will forever 
live to perpetuate the name of their author, still it is but fair 
that as a people we should show our gratitude in the usual 
way of rewarding public benefactors.” 


Joachim once entered a smart London hairdresser's to get 
his very plentiful locks cut. He wears these rather long be- 


hind, and intimated as much to the barber, whereupon that 
astute person replied: ‘‘! would not wear it too long, sir; 
if you do you'll look just like one of them fiddling chaps.” 
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TWO WAYS OF LISTENING TO MUSIC. 

The coming season promises much of real value to the 
musical devotee, and therefore it may not be amiss to con- 
sider the best way of getting the most good and enjoyment 
out of it. 

There are many ways. Perhaps they may all be gathered 
under the general heads: The Emotional and The Intellect- 
ual. (Really there will be as many different ways as there 
are individual listeners. ) 

The same principles apply in listening to music which ap- 
ply in the enjoyment of anything else. 

The enjoyment of a peach depends very much upon how 
one regards it. The point of view is everything. The 
painter has his way; the chemist his; the botanist his, and 
the epicure his. The painter and the epicure may be classed 
with the ‘‘Emotionals,” the others with the ‘‘Intellectuals.’’ 
Which has the most ‘‘fun”’ out of it we leave our readers 
to decide. 

A graceful ‘pose and figure may be admired from both 
points of view and a certain degree of pleasure and‘satisfac- 
tion be derived from both. We believe, however, that the 
greater delight is not dependent upon a technical knowledge 
of the articulation of the spinal column. 

The physician in studying a vision of loveliness in the shape 
of a perfect human figure, if he thinks only of the anatomy 
of the body, its epidermis, nerves, muscles, bones, brain, 
larynx, diaphragm, and other works, gets an enjoyment from 
his point of view which only those can appreciate who have 
his technical knowledge, but we question whether he derives 
more real pleasure from it than those less well-informed an- 
atomically, but who are moved emotionally at ‘sight of a 
beautiful form, as was the little street gamin we heard ex- 
claim at the passing of a lovely woman, ‘‘My eye! she’s 
just come down from Glory!” 

The violin may be admired from a technical standpoint, 
because of the joining of its many pieces, its graceful curves, 
its beautiful coloring and symmetry, and it may be petted 
and cared for for these things alone and by one who may 
not know a note of music or care for it, as those who have 
read De Maurier’s ‘‘Trilby” will understand, but it seems to 
us that such an one misses the purpose of it altogether and 
loses the chief thing for which all these graceful curves and 
lines were formed; that is, the soul of the violin and its al- 
most human voice. 

The ardent lover of nature and her wonders stands in awe 
before Niagara, and in this and other such objects sees the 
workings of a Divine Power which makes for righteousness. 
But we all remember the remark of the practical farmer who 
saw in that great body of water only ‘‘a mighty fine place 
for washing sheep.”’ We recall also the remark of the astute 
traveler who saw nothing wonderful in the great falls. He 
‘*didn't see how the water could help going over!” At this 
present moment Niagara is being harnessed to the electri- 
cian’s car and made todo his bidding. The point of view 
again. 

Intellectual enjoyment delights in the how and why. 
Emotional enjoyment is just as keen and real without this 
knowledge. When technical knowledge and emotional 
feeling are combined in listening to music, or viewing a 
beautiful work of art, as is sometimes possible, the real en- 


joyment is increased and the real purpose of it all is attained. 

The musical critic, as critic, gets less solid comfort out of 
a musical entertainment than any other class of listeners. 
That is, he loses the purpose of it all in seeking for technical 
faults or perfection of construction or execution. He bristles 
with antagonism from the first note. His duty, as he often 
looks at it, is not compatible with an emotionally receptive 
state of mind. ‘‘Prenez Garde!” says the first chord, and 
he is on guard against his emotional nature all the way 
through. So although he may be able to say whether or 
not the first violins moved their bow arms up and down to- 
gether, and that the horns played a sixteenth of a tone flat 
or sharp, and may notice that the speed or dynamic force is 
or is not traditional, he does not know, as a rule, what the 
fairies in the music have been saying to the rest of the folk 
and he has very likely missed the very lesson the music 
ought to and was intended to teach him. 

There is much to be said on this subject, and we want to 
offer some suggestions as to how to listen to music, but as 
Kipling says, that is another story, which must be reserved 
for another time. 


CITY NOTES. 


Mrs. Annie Norton Hartdegen has opened a music-room 
in the Rawson Building, northeast corner of Fourth and 
Elm streets. 


Mr. Gantvoort has a class of sixty day-school teachers at 
the College of Music studying the principles of ‘music and 
music teaching. 


Mr. Joseph Marien, concertmeister of the Symphony Or- 
chestra, has been offered a position at the Conservatory of 
Music, which he will probably accept. 


Walter Lewis’ ‘‘Excalibur,” and Voelker’s ‘‘Sword 
Dance” were on the programs of the Massachusetts Me- 
chanics’ Fair, held in Boston last month. 


Mr. Van der Stucken has taken hold of his work in Cin- 
cinnati as if he were not afraid of it. A full program of 
the winter's work will appear in the next VisiTor. 


Miss Marie Schwill, who has been studying in Germany 
the last year, is announced for a song recital Thursday, Oc- 
tober 31, too late for further notice in this Vistror. 


Mrs. Jenny Busk Dodge has organized a woman's choral 
society in Avondale, with associate members, on the plan of 
the Apollo and Orpheus Clubs. The club will give three 
concerts this winter. 


Miss Amy Whaley, of Pomeroy, who studied vocal mu- 
sic in this city with Mrs. Guckenberger, has gone to Bir- 
mingham, Ala., to continue her studies at the Guckenberger 
Conservatory of Music. 


Overa page of the London Musical Standard for October 
12 is devoted to a review and quotations from ‘‘Pipe and 
Strings,”” by W. F. Gates, first published in the Vistror, and 
afterward in book form, by The John Church Company. 


Editor J. C. Freund, of New York, who is making a tour 
of the country in the interests of his trade journal, honored 
us with a brief visit during his stay in Cincinnati. A tour 
of The John Church Company’s establishment was an evi- 
dent surprise to him. 


Mr. A. J. Gantvoort is constantly receiving invitations to 
address teachers’ institutes and conventions on Music in 


















Public Schools. 
him time to accept but a limited number. 


His duties at the College of Music allow 
He will go to 
Milwaukee for November 8. He spoke at Xenia, Ohio, Oc- 


tober 19. 


As a bit of sentiment it was arranged to have the last use 
of the Music Hall before its remodeling devoted to a re- 
hearsal and semi-concert by the May Festival Chorus, which 
took place Monday evening, October 14. But in fact the 
last meeting held in it was a political one, held three days 
later. 


During Professor Bohlmann’s stay at Marienbad, Germa- 
ny, the place of the mud baths (see Miss Mayo’s VisiTror 
letters), he heard Dr. Elsenheimer’s ‘‘ Olla Podrida’’ and 
‘**Conversation between Mr. Pizzicato and Miss Sordina’”’ 
played by the orchestra there. Both pieces were enthu- 
siastically received. 


The officers of the Ladies’ Musical Club for the ensuing 
season are Miss Emma L. Roedter, President; Mrs. Corinne 
Moore-Lawson and Miss A. Fredin, Vice-Presidents; Mrs. 
Helen H. Taft and Miss Lipman, Secretaries; Miss Fanny 
Stone, Treasurer; Mrs. A. H. Chatfield, Mrs. C. R. Wright, 
Mrs. C. W. Dodd and Mrs. E. H. Kelly, Directors. 


Mr. Walter Lewis is planning to reorganize the Symphony 
Club Orchestra, with a view to getting a better balance of 
parts. He has been at work upon a less severe style of mu- 
sic than Mr. Guckenberger gave the club, but with most 
satisfactory results. It does not pay to put the fodder too 
high up in the crib. Mr. Lewis will introduce some first- 
class overture music and other works for concert purposes 
soon. 


The sum of $25,000 has been raised in New York for a 
two-weeks’ season of the Thomas orchestra, seven concerts 
in all. This was secured by the perseverance of a woman— 
Miss Anna Miller—who is now the permanent business 
manager of the Chicago orchestra. Our Cincinnati orches- 
tra is also managed by women, and the success of Miss Mil- 
ler, who also worked up the Chicago guaranty, should be 
an encouragement to them. 


Mr. L. M. French, of the Chicago house of The John 
Church Company, and inventor of the Plectraphone, as ap- 
eee to the Everett piano, has received a paper from the 

atent Office at Washington that his second patent has 
been allowed. 

Mr. French has lately simplified the attachment, and in 
the simplifying process are found several new effects. One 
in particular, that no other attachment can produce, is the 
xylophone effect. 


The Damrosch Opera Company begins a season of five 
operas at the Walnut Street Theater November 12, with the 
following operas: “ Die Walkiire,”” November 12; ‘‘Lohen- 
grin,” November 13; ‘‘Siegfried,”” November 14; ‘‘ Die 
Meistersinger,”” November 15; ‘‘ Tristan and Isolde,” Satur- 
day matinee, November 16. The list of artists is a most 
remarkable one, including all the best-known Wagnerian 
singers. The New York Symphony Orchestra, of 75 mu- 
sicians, is included in the company. 


Mr. William Richards, who has just returned from a year's 
study of the voice with Randegger, of London, is giving a 
series of concerts under the auspices of the Redpath Amuse- 
ment Bureau. Mr. Richards favored us with a short call 
while passing through the city, and sang for us a number of 
songs of different grades and caliber, thus giving us some 
idea of his vocal attainments. He has a rich bass voice, 
which he holds well in control, and, in our opinion, has a 
most promising future before him on the concert and ora- 
torio stage. 
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HERE AND THERE. 


F. A. Hollinshead is teacher of voice at De Pauw Univer- 
sity (Indiana) this year. 


Miss Alice Hardeman, who graduated from the College of 
Music, is teaching successfully in Atlanta this winter. 


Mdl. Bredilli Dueer has been engaged as vocal teacher for 
the college at Manchester, Ga. Bredilli’s name is too well 
known in Berlin, New York, and London to need further 
comment. 


We have just received the program of the first pupils’ re- 
cital of the Birmingham (Ala.) Conservatory of Music. The 
music was entirely classical, including works of Bach, Mo- 
zart, Mendelssohn, etc. 


A correspondent writing from Atlanta, Ga., says: ‘‘The 
Everett piano was used at the opening of the Woman's 
Building of the Exposition, and judging by the tone it must 
be a very good make.” 


Mr. O. E. McFadon is supervisor of music in the public 
schools of Minneapolis, Minn. The annual report of the de- 
partment of music, just received, is an interesting document, 
containing, besides much other matter of interest, a history 
of the work in Minneapolis. 


Mr. Jules Jordan, of Providence, R. I., is spoken of as the 
possible successor of Carl Zerrahn as conductor of the Han- 
del and Haydn Society of Boston. Mr. Jordan conducted at 
the recent Worcester Festival with marked succcss. His 
‘* Barbara Frietchie,”” which was performed at the Festival, is 
said to be a very superior work. 


Miss Marjory Dawson, teacher of piano, theory, and mu- 
sical history, Atlanta, Ga., and whose ‘‘Memories of Wei- 
mar” appear in this Visiror, studied music in London, 
Weimar, and Berlin. Miss Dawson teaches in the college at 
Ma chester, Ga., and also gives private lessons at 40 Houston 
street, Atlanta. She recently read a paper in the Woman's 
Building of the Cotton States Exposition, now being held at 
Atlanta, and has given two piano recitals there also. 


NOTES AND GOSSIP. 


Massenet, the French composer, expects to visit America 
the coming season. 


Clara Schumann has attained her seventy-sixth birthday. 
What a pity that her husband, Robert Schumann, could not 
have been spared to this ripe age. 


Sousa gave a ‘‘local composers program”’ recently at the 
St. Louis Exposition. ;Mr. August Wm. Hoffmann’s ‘‘ Bianca”’ 
was among the numbers performed. 


M. Nikisch, formerly director ot the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra, has been elected to the honorable and profitable post 
of conductor of the celebrated Gewandhaus concerts at 
Leipzig. 

August Wm. Hoffmann, the popular music-teacher and 
composer, of St. Louis, has returned from a three months’ 
vacation in Germany and resumed lessons at his music- 
rooms, 904 Olive street. 

Victor Nippert, the musical manager, is dead. Geo. A. 
Paoletti, leader of the New Orleans West End Band, will 
undertake the business management of the band formerly in 
the hands of Mr. Nippert. 


L. M. French, of Chicago, has made a number of “hits” 
lately. His ‘‘Latest Imitation of the Prince,’ is sung with 
great success in ‘‘A Turkish Bath,” and ‘‘OneI love, two | 
love,” is selling largely. It is a beautiful song. 
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The referee in the case of The John Church Company vs. 
Percy Gaunt has reported in favor of the company, and that 
it is entitled to an injunction restraining said Gaunt from pub- 
lishing any musical compositions before he has first sub- 
mitted them to The Church Company, as per contract. 


Prof. E.M. Bowman has begun work as director of the 
Baptist Temple, Brooklyn, N. Y. He is organizing what will 
doubtless be the best-equipped musical service in the coun- 
try. His choir will be in four sections, three of which will 
be on duty each Sunday, the fourth being excused from the 
service. A new organ is being built for the Temple accord- 
ing to specifications prepared by Mr. Bowman. The full 
choir will consist of two hundred members. 


Signor Mascagni has been falling out with the Italian mu- 
sical critics; and their iniquities form the subject of one of 
the essays he has contributed to an Italian review. He is 
deservedly hard upon the ‘‘critics for revenue,” who have 
their little schedule of charges; but he evidently believes the 
best of the profession are a bad lot. Parodying Disraeli, he 
declares a critic to be a ‘‘ maestro mancato,” a man who has 
failed as a composer—an assertion which has provoked the 
obvious retort that, judging by some of his later works, 
Mascagni himself seems to be qualifying for the office. 
Further, ‘‘as vinegar is only wine gone wrong, so musical 
critics are but composers gone astray, and that is why I can 
not stand the former at the table nor the latter at the theater.’ 


—— —_—— ’ 


OUR MUSIC PAGES. 

In addition to our regular sixteen pages of vocal and in- 
strumental music of a secular character, we give this month 
an eight-page octavo supplement of Anthems for our choir 
friends, designed especially for use at Thanksgiving. It is 
hardly necessary to say that a devout and thankful spirit is 
essential to the proper rendering of this music. It should 
be sung with spirit and animation, and with that jubilance 
of heart and voice on the part of the choir which will arouse 
similar feelings on the part of the congregation. Although 
the music is not difficult it should have rehearsals sufficient 
to make it go with a snap, and without a too close applica- 
tion to the printed page on the day of public performance. 


At Parting.—This is a pretty piano piece of very easy 
grade. It requires a smooth legato touch, with a slight 
wrist movement in the repeated double notes. Strict atten- 
tion should be given to the phrase marks. Make the mel- 
ody sing. The piece should be played mostly piano. Try 
to work the meaning of the title into the interpretation of the 
music. 


The Lively Mill.—in character, style, and requirements, 
this piece is the exact opposite of ‘‘ At Parting.” It should 
be played somewhat rapidly, with a light, bright touch, and 
semi-staccato in the lefthand. The double stemmed notes 
of the right hand should be held the full time indicated. The 
tendency will be to play them all as sixteenths, which will 
destroy the melodic effect intended for the upper part. 
The endeavor should be to imitate the hum of the mill wheel. 
This and all new pieces should be practiced slowly at first, 
increasing the speed only so fast as it can be done without 
mistakes. A mistake in playing this piece would be as dis- 
astrous to the ‘‘effect’’ as would be a broken cog in ma- 
chinery. The wheels wouldn't go round! 


Arietta.—This is another beautiful composition, of a 
higher grade than either of those above-mentioned, but not 
difficult. The left-hand part requires careful practice as its 
movements are quite out of the ordinary. The air in right 
hand should be brought out clearly, but not heavily; the 
movement should be somewhat fast and graceful. The 
ritards, etc., should be carefully observed. When properly 
played the effect is that of two melodies instead of one; the 


left-hand part, though not a strict melody, has the properties 
of one. This is a most excellent study as well as a pleasant 
piece to play. 


Everett Piano March.—This is an arrangement for man- 
dolin and guitar of a popular piano solo. The first mando- 
lin part is complete in itself and can be used without the 
other instruments. If the other parts are to be played at the 
same time another copy of the paper will be necessary un- 
less the parts are memorized, which, by the way, is always 
a good thing to do, as it enables the players to use the music 
for serenading and other purposes where the printed page 
is not desirable or convenient to use. 


Herzeleide.—This is a plaintive heartsong, or lullaby, of a 
high grade of merit, though within the attainments of the 
average player and singer. Our readers should become fa- 
miliar with all grades and styles of music, even if some of 
it is not very attractive to them at first. Some songs have 
all their beauty on the surface, others have it hidden where 
only patient practice and searching can revealit. It often hap- 
pens that this latter class of song when once it is understood 
pleases longest and best. Study words and air and accom- 
paniment of this song carefully. Think of a mother singing 
to her sleeping child. This will keep the voice in a proper 
degree of force. Even on the high pitches do not sing 
with much power. What is needed in a lullaby are soft 
and soothing tones. Besides, in this song, is the sadness 
of the thought that 

‘ Thy father lies on the battle-field, 
In the sleep that knows no waking.” 

Think how a heart-broken mother would croon these 
words over her sleeping babe and you will have a guide to 
the true interpretation of ‘‘ Herzeleide.”’ 








FAMOUS COLORED SONG-WRITER. 


USSIE L. DAVIS, the famous colored song-writer, is the 

author of ‘‘The Fatal Wedding,” ‘‘ The Lighthouse by 
the Sea,” ‘‘Irene, Good Night,” ‘‘Baby’s Laughing in her 
Sleep,” ‘‘The Maple on the Hill,” and a hundred other pretty 
ballads which are popularly sung. Mr. Davis lives in New 
York and recently came west to train a troupe of colored 
people. 

His first song was ‘‘ The Maple on the Hill.” Its history is 
interesting, for it determined its author’s career. Davis and 
the boys with whom he associated had gained some reputa- 
tion as amateur minstrels, and most of them were desirous 
of becoming professionals. Prominent among those who 
have since earned fame as burnt cork artists are Tom Mack- 
intosh, Lew Gilbert, Fred Carey, Billy Farrel and Tom Gates, 
as well as Davis himself, who is a comedian as well as a 
song-writer. It was with the boyish hope of making name 
enough to secure his recognition among professional min- 
strels that Davis wrote ‘‘The Maple on the Hill.” He com- 
posed the words and melody, but at that time could not 
write music, and so that part was arranged by a friend. 
When the song was completed the young author took the 
manuscript to nearly every music publisher in Cincinnati, 
but it was refused. Finally T. W. Helmick brought the song 
out for a ‘‘consideration” of $20 in advance, and it immedi- 
ately ‘‘took.”’ 

Davis’ hopes in publishing his song having been realized, 
he secured a position with Sprague’s colored minstrels, with 
whom he traveled for four months, when the company dis- 
banded in the west for lack of funds. Not discouraged, 
however, the young minstrel returned to Cincinnati and spent 
three years of hard study at Nelson’s Music College, working 
his own way through the institution as chore boy. Then 
he was engaged to play in a concert hall at $15 per week. 

In 1885 he married one of the prettiest colored girls in Cin- 
cinnati, Miss Lottie B. Stark, an octoroon, who ever since 
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has been of invaluable assistance to him, both on the stage 
and in his musical work. Mrs. Davis has inspired many of 
her husband's best themes, and he never writes a song with- 
out submitting it to her before his publishers see it. To 
her, song-lovers are indebted for ‘‘The Lighthouse by the 
Sea,”” because of a pair of suspenders which she presented to 
her husband as a Christmas gift, on the buckles of which 
were stamped a ship and a lighthouse, which suggested the 
song. “Fhe Lighthouse by the Sea” was first published in 
Cincinnati. It was republished in England, Australia and 
Canada, and gained its author a reputation, and netted him 
a snug sum. 

Mr. Davis then removed to New York where he is now 
living, and where the majority of his songs have been writ- 
ten. In passing through Cincinnati he left the MSS. of five 
new songs with The John Church Co. for publication. These 
he classes among his best compositions. 


ONDRICEK AND PAGANINI, JR. 


NDRICEK, the Bohemian violinist, who will make a tour 

of this country this season, has often been compared 
with Paganini, and apropos of this the following story is told, 
the fact being mentioned by European papers: Two years 
ago Ondricek, while touring in Italy and gaining many tri- 
umphs, arrived at Parma where Paganini is buried. Archille 
Paganini, the son of the great maestro, lives at Parma, but, 
on account of his infirmities, rarely leaves his apartments. 
Upon hearing of the arrival of Ondricek he sent a request 
to the Bohemian, asking that he be good enough to visit 
him, as he was curious to know the man who was so 
often placed on a parallel with his father. Ondricek went 
immediately to Paganini’s house and played a number of the 
master’s compositions. The son was deeply affected and 
said: ‘‘l recognize the bowing of my poor father.”" En- 
thused by the playing of Ondricek, Archille showed him the 
little Amati violin on which his father played at the age of 
seven, and presented Ondricek with a portrait and a number 
of autographs of his father. Ondricek then played Paganini’s 
grand concerto, and Archille, in a paroxysm of enthusiasm, 
immediately went by carriage to the municipality of Parma 
and asked to have opened, for the first time since the cele- 
brated maestro’s death, Paganini’s tomb, so that Ondricek 
might view the mortal remains. They at once assigned 
masons to open the case, and the body, which had been 
embalmed, was found intact. 


BOOK NOTICES. 

The following notice of Pipe and Strings describes the book so accurately, 
that we give it in place of one of our own prepared for this column. It is from 
Louis C. Elson, the Boston musical critic and lecturer: 

“Pipe and Strings is the appropriate title of a new book by W. F. Gates, 
who is already known to the musical world by his ‘‘ Musical Mosaics” and 
** Anecdotes of Great Musicians.” This work is more important than its pred- 
ecessors, since it presents a concise history of the pianoforte, organ and violin 
There exists, to be sure, large tomes devoted to each of these subjects, but these 
are generally inaccessible to the musical student, and are often too voluminous 
for his practical use even when attainable. To present the history of these 
* three most important instruments in a condensed yet reliable shape, is certainly 
a very practical idea, and this idea has been admirably carried out by Mr. 
Gates. All the essential facts are given, and the book is exactly what is 
needed to put into the hands of a young pupil, or what is required by the 
teacher for purposes of handy reference. 

The work is well illustrated with many quaint and curious cuts taken from 
the larger books on the subject. Mr. Gates is clear in his language and has 
the gift of terseness, so essential in a work of this kind. Every important 
fact relative to the three instruments is given. 


Marion Crawford is writing for The Century Magazine a series of papers on 
Rome and the Vatican, for which André Castaigne is drawing the illustrations. 
These articles will describe unusual features of the Sacred City, and the pictures 
will include some remarkable restorations of classical scenes. Captain Alfred 
T. Mahan, the great naval tactician, will also write forthe magazine a series 
of four studies of the naval engagements upon which the fame of Admiral 
Lord Nelson is founded. Henry M. Stanley will contribute a paper on Africa, 


to be oo by articles made up from the diary and journals of the 
late E. J. 


lave, who died a few months ago on the Congo. 
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The Palace of Santa Claus and His Wonderful Transformation. This littl 
work is The John Church Company’s Christmas Cantata for this season 


The following is the cast of characters: Santa Claus; Bountiful, his daugh 
ter; Aurora; First Attendant; Mr. Grasp; Tom, Frank, Embassadors; Clara; 
Mr. Crank; Mollie. Ten little Esquimaux, Santa Claus’ attendants, children 
at home, all well-known persons. The cantata is in seven scenes. They ar 
as follows: Scene 1.—Two embassadors are chosen to carry a petition to 
Santa Claus. Mr. Crank provides the mode of transportation. Scene Il.- 
Arctic regions. Ten little Esquimaux who give their ideas of other people, but 
no information to the travelers. Aurora guides the embassadors to their des 
tination. Scene Ill.—The palace of Santa Claus, the conviction of Mr. Grasp 
of a terrible crime. Petition of the embassadors is granted. Scene 1V.—Con- 
spiracy of Grasp, and unhappy adventure of travelers; Aurora assists them 
Scene V.—Santa Claus learns of Grasp’s villainy, but is powerless until Aurora's 
wonderful wand is used. Scene V!1.—Children at home, who will tell what 
they are going to do. Scene VII.—Grasp continues his scheme; his detec- 
tion. Wonderful appearance of Santa Claus, and lesson to all selfish people 
The exercises close with a good-night song 


SHARPS AND FLATS. 


‘*Yes,” said she, ‘| like grand opera, although there is a 
great deal of mental fatigue about it.” ‘‘In following the 
music?” ‘‘No. In learning to pronounce the names of the 
singers.” 

** Hast thou a lover ?’’ asked he, 
‘Oh maiden of the Rhine.”’ 

She blushed in sweet confusion, 
And softly answered ‘‘ Nein.” 

He felt rebuffed, and knew not 
What best to say, and then 

A sudden thought came to him 
He pleaded, *‘ make it ten !” 

The Eisteddfod is a famous Welsh institution where prizes 
are usually offered to those singers who will pronounce the 
greatest number of consonants in a given time. The word 
‘*Llwyddiorchllsywddeonmawrllywboyn” usually wins the 
game. 


Clubson: ‘Doesn't Pitchkey warm up to it when he sings 
a solo ?” 

Billson: ‘‘That’s because he has such a remarkable fine 
range to his voice.”’ 

Young Lady (in music store): ‘‘Have you ‘A Heart that 
Beats with Love?’”’ 

Clerk (blushingly): ‘‘No, miss; | would consider it high- 
ly imprudent at a salary of twenty-one shillings a week.” 


A Burlington girl is learning to play the cornet, and he: 
admirers speak of her as ‘‘the fairest flower that blows.” 


A telegraph editor in a Boston newspaper wrote a note 
of remonstrance to the telegraph operator, because the lat- 
ter in his copy had entirely omitted the letters ‘‘f’’ and ‘‘k’ 
where they should have appeared. The operator replied to 
this note as follows: 

‘‘Mr. Editor: Mistaques are liable to happen in the best 
ov regulated phamilies, and to typewriters as well. It is. 
indeed, a very unphortunate aphair, but the ‘eph’ and ‘cay 
phell out and are lost. This morning | called at the orphice 
ov the gentleman phrom whom | rent this outphit, but 
phailed to phind him in; in phact, the ‘orphice cid’ says he 
will not return phor phour or phive days. | do not lique 
the loox ov this variety ov spelling myselph, but will get 
the specials aphter a phashion. 1| myselph consider this no 
joque, but a serious aphair. Phaithphully yours, 

**], LoGaNn.”’ 


A lady tells that she heard a colored preacher say: ‘‘De 
fo’ part of de house will please sit down, fo’ de hind part 
can not see de fo’ part, if de fo’ part persist in standin’ befo 
de hind part, to de utter obsclusion ob de hind part by de 
fo’ part.” 

‘“‘If you have any last wish,” said the clergyman to the 
convicted man in the electric chair, ‘‘tell me, and | will try 
to carry it out,” 

‘*Yes,” replied the poor wretch; ‘‘I want to learn to play 
the piano,” 
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MUSIC— 


The best illustrated musical magazine in 
the world. A brilliant list of contributors. 
W. 8S. B. MatHEws, Editor. 

8. 8S. MaTHEws, Manager. 
13 cents in stamps for sample copy. 
Address 


MUSIC MAGAZINE PUBLISHING CO. 


1402-5 Auditorium, - ~ 


Send 


Chicago. 








The Juvenile ‘Class and 
Concert No. 2. 


— BY — 


H.H.McGranahan & W. A. Lafferty. 


This book, like its very successful predecessor, 
Class and Concert No. 1, is designed for day schools, 
singing classes, concerts, and entertainments. It 
contains a complete and carefully graded course of 
instruction, a choice collection of new songs, duets, 
trios, etc,, and a short cantata, entitled ‘‘ America’s 
Birthday.’”’ This book is much in advance of Class 
and Concert No.1 in baving a more complete and 
ystematic course of exercises and a higher grade of 
music for practice and songs for entertainments. 


PRICE, 30 CTS. 
PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY. 


CINCINNATI, NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 








MINUTE .. 
. STUDIES 


FOR THE PIANO. 
By Wilson G. Smith. 

These unique studies by the celebrated composer 
and teacher are designed for Daily Practice, with 
special reference to the development of the third, 
fourth, and fi'th fingers. In two books. Price of 
each $1.00. These books are beautiful specimens 
of the Eugraver’s Art. 


PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY. 


THE BEGINNER 
IN PHRASING 








By W.S. B. MATHEWS. 


This book is founded upon a new idea in Piano 
teaching which is destined to have great influence in 
all future first-class teaching. It is an elementary 
course of lessons in figures, motives, periods, thematic 
development, and transposition, for the development 
of musical intelligence and taste, and the foundation 
of musical phrasing, from the works of Handel, 
Schubert, Reinhold, Wolf, Heller, Reinecke, and 
Gayrhos. The grade of difficulty is that of the (hird 
and fourth grades, and i* a companion to Math ews’ 
Graded Materials, Volume 2. 


Price, $1.00. 
CINCINNATI: 


THE COHN CHURCH CO.., 
CHICAGU: NEW YORK: 
200 Wabash Avenue. 13 East 16th Street. 


The Gare of the Voice 


ADVICE TO YOUNG SINGERS, 
By JENNY BUSK-DODGE. 


It frequently happens that the teacher has not the 
time during the short period of a lesson to explain 
many little details which are very essential to a vo- 
calist. These points will be found enumerated in 
this little book. Price 25 cents. 


PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY. 


CINCINNATI. 


NEW YORK. CHICAGO, 





PALMER'S 
GRADED STUDIES 


IN THE ART OF 


READING MUSIC AT SIGHT. 

A carefully prepared text-book for classes, consist- 
ing of a well-graded JUNIOR COURSE and a com- 
plete and progressive SENIOR COURSE, together with 
special departments for Day-School Institutes, Tem- 
perance, Vocal Culture, ete., to which is added a Mis- 
cellaneous me yt comprising a choice collec- 
tion of Sac and Secular Choruses, Part-Songs, 
Glees, Anthems, Sentences, etc., well adapted for use 
in Concerts, Closing Exercises, etc. 

By H. R. PALMER, Mus. Doc., 
Author of “The Song Queen,” “‘ The Song King,’ 
“The Song Herald,”’ ‘‘ Palmer’s Theory of Music,"’ 
and about forty other important musical works. 
Price, 60 cents per copy. 
PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY. 


CINCINNATI. NEW YORK. CHICAGO 


CHRISTINAS TIDE. 


A CHRISTMAS EXERCISE 
FOR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 


BY 
L. BE. JONES and P. S..SHEPARD. 
A connected exercise of new songs, responsive read 
ings, recitations, etc. 
PRICE, 5 cents per Copy. 
PUBLISHED BY 
THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY. 


CINCINNATI. NEw YORK. CHICAGO. 
BEYEer’sS 
preliminary School 

for the ptanoforte. 


This is the newest edition of this very celebrated 
work. It contains both English and German text 
and foreign fingering and a dictionary of musical 
terms. This is the most beautiful edition published. 
Price, $1.25 


THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY. 


CINCINNATI. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 





THE PIGH-SCHOOL IDEAL. 


A collection of Glees, Part-Songs, Oratorio Choruses, 
Anthems, Hymns, and National Songs, especially 
arranged for use in High Schools, Amateur Chorus 
Societies, and Quartette Clubs. 

EDITED BY 
A. J. GANTVOORT, 
Principal of the Public School Department of the 
College of Music of Cincinnati, O. 

This book is on an eutirely new plan, which will 
be thoroughly appreciated by those who have tongnt 
music in the upper grades of public schools. The 
lack of tenors in such grades is well known. This 
book, by an ingenious arrangement and printing of 
the music, overcomes this lack of ‘‘ balance,’’ and 
opens up a high grade of music to the pupils. This 
is not the only difficulty ior which a remedy is pro- 
vided by this book, as an examination will show. It 
is prepared by an a educator, and is the 
result of years of practical experience. 

PRICE, 75 CENTS. 
PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY. 
CINCINNATI. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


FREE TO TEACHERS! 
NEW EDITION ENLARGED. 
THE 


Teachers’ Handbook 


A GRADED CATALOGUE OF 


SONGS AND PIANO MUSIC. 
Selected and arranged with the greatest care. A 
neat and valuable pocket book for teachers. Sent free 
on application. 





PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY. 


CINCINNATI. NEW YORK, CHICAGO, 








MODERN Musica Classics 


A superior collection of pieces for the Piano selected 
from the works of the best modern composers. Full 
sheet music page, printed from elegantly engraved 


plates. 
PRICE, $1.00 
CINCINNATI: 
THE JOHN CHURCH CoO., 
CHICAGU: NEW YORK: 
200 Wabash Avenue. 13 Bast 16th Street. 


CHILDREN'S VOICES: 


HOW HARMED; HOW HELPED, 


EMILIE C. CURTIS. 


The subjects treated of in this manual are, First 
Branch: Voice Culture—(a) the Singing Voice, (b) 
the Speaking Voice. Second Branch: Rote Singing 
—(a) Pronunciation, (b) Rote Songs. Third Branch : 
Ear-Training. Fourth Branch: Sight-Singing. Child- 
ren who can notsing. The Daily Lesson. This is a 
valuable contribution to the literature on this im- 
portant subject, and is in line with the most modern, 
scientific, and natural methods of developing the 
voices of children for both singing and s ing. 


PRICE, 50 CENTS 


SEbkECTED 
STUDIESX 


STEPHEN HELLER. 

Edited, revised, and annotated by 
THEODOR F. BOHLMANN. 
This work, which is dedicated by Mr. Bohlmann to 
his teacher and friend, Prof. Karl Klindworth, of Ber- 
lin, is of great value to teachers and students of the 
Piano. Accompanying the books'is a very learned 
essay by the editor on the subject of the Heller 
Studies, which will be of great assistance in the study 
of this and similar music. Asa specimen of music en- 

graving and printing the work is unexcelled. 


In 3 Vols., Price of each, $1.50. Complete $2.00 net. 
CINCINNATI: 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
CHICAGO: NEW YORK: 
200 Wabash Avenue. 13 East 16th Street. 


POPULAR PIANO FANCIES. 


UNIFORM IN SIZE AND STYLE WITH 


“MODERN MUSICAL CLASSICS” 


The best oaonen are represented, and the pieces 
contained in this volume have been carefully revised 
and fingered by experienced teachers. 


PRICE. $1.00. 
PUBLISHED BY 
THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY. 


CINCINNATI. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


Pipe ond Strings 


Three Historic and Descriptive Sketches. 


The Origin and Development of the Organ. 
The Evolution of the Pianoforte. 
The Violin and its Ancestry. 


By W. F. GATES. 


In this work is embodied such knowledge on these 




















| subjects as should be in the possession of every 


earnest musician, professional or amateur. It is 
written in a most entertaining manner and is very 
eae illustrated. The printing and binding are 
in the highest style of the art. 
PRICE, $1.00. 
PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY. 
CINCINNATI, NEw YORK. CHICAGO. 





